EDITORIAL NOTE. 


R some time past it has been the intention of the editors of Leslie’s Monthly to give their 
as the most sinister development in 


readers a clear idea of what they re 


merfican 


methods of government—the corrupt and corrupting Lobby. Innocent in its original motive, the 


Third House has 
on the alternate 


wn with 


the growth of corporate interests throughout the country, battening 
alts” of bribery and blackmail until i 


until in every State in the Union it 


has acquired an influence upon legislation scarcely credible to persons unfamiliar with the facts. 


The amazing disclosures recently made in 


we hope will be only the first of several articles setti 
tion, methods and accomplishments of the vicious Lo 


seem to offer an excellent text for what 
forth as clearly as may be the organiza- 
system. The case of Missouri may be 


unusually black. We sincerely trust it is, but it is typical in kind, and what has been done to 


clean the Lobby there can be do 


ne in a score of other 


States. 


In a recent conversation with the editor of Leslie’s Monthly, the distinguished Circuit At- 
torney of St. Louis, Joseph W. Folk, whose name is synonomous with practical and efficient 


reform, said: 


“ The startling exposures of official venality in the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis and in 
the General Assembly of the State will, I believe, P Saga the public conscience and result in 


arousing the people to the necessity of correcting 


deplorable state of affairs. The people of 


Missouri are honest; that is, the vast majority of them are, and they have it in their power to 


remedy the things that have dishonored and oppressed them. There is a 


healthier sentiment in 


this State to-day and a more earnest striving for civic righteousness than ever before. 
ae fr gol 


is leading the way in the 


vernment now being made all over 


ht for 
the country. The whole boodle system that disgr the fate has been laid bare. Bribery is no 
longer considered a conventional offense. The corrupt rotey wt no longer be tolerated in leg- 


islative halls, The people of Missouri now know how they 


ve been plundered by their trusted 


servants, and if I do not mistake the public temper, they will take the government into their. 
hands again and demand that public office be held for good, not for private gain, and that civic 


honor be placed above sordid greed.” 


We believe that Mr. Folk is a true prophet. 


The pres-nt coat-of-arms 
Sf Missourt, 


Salus popult saprema 
lex esto. 


F all the by-products of the Trust 

the most poisonous is the Lobby. 

The Trust did not create the 
Lobby, but it has become its guide, 
comforter and friend, and the Lobby in 
return serves the Trust with truly fra- 


ternal devotion. Not that the prime 
object of the Trust is to debauch. It is 
not. A Trust is simply consolidated 
business, while the Lobby is the con- 
solidated method of getting business 
done by law. When the Trust buys 
legislation through the Lobby, it is 
bribery ; when the Lobby extorts money 
for legislation enacted or deferred, it is 
blackmail. These are ugly words. The 
crime itself often looks less unpleasant. 

Suppose, for instance, the upright 
and respected Mr. Brown is made Presi- 
dent of the P.& S.R.R. Last year 
the running expenses of the road ate up 
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its entire receipts. The stockholders 
were discontented. The former Presi- 
dent was superseded, and Mr. Brown 
was put in to effect economies and pay 
dividends. Brown sets to work. Ex- 
penses are cut down right and left. The 
books promise to show a credit balance, 
which will mean four per cent. per an- 
num to every shareholder. The future 
is rosy. But suddenly come rumors 
that the traction companies of the State 
are paying taxes on too small an as- 
sessed valuation. Bills, three of them, 
are introduced into the legislature, 
general on the face of them, but really 
directed at the P. & S.R.R. Mr. 
Brown knows that a hold-up is in pro- 
gress, yet his righteous arguments are 
unheeded. Popular agitation increases, 
and just then comes a hint that if the 
Lobby can be placated the public surely 
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can. Now, as everybody knows, bri- 
bery is abhorrent to Mr. Brown, but 
what is he to do? He is the trusted 
servant of his corporation. Is he to 
stand and see his railroad bled to death 
when a matter of $5,000 (to be duly 
credited to the incidental expense ac- 
count) would stop the trouble, save the 
precious dividends, and make his own 
reputation as arailroad man? There is 
acase. Put yourself in Mr. Brown’s 
place, and see his temptation. 

View it as kindly as you will, the 
Lobby must be regarded as the worst 
breeder of temptation in public life to- 
day. It is the twin brother of the Ring. 
This was not always so. Twenty-five 
years ago it was one of the clean things 
of American politics. Citizens went be- 
fore their legislative bodies simply as 
citizens, to protest against bad and to 
endorse good laws. 

We take Missouri as an example both 
of the good Lobby andthe bad. She is 
now in the throes of a volcanic ‘ex- 
plosion, which has laid bare stratum 
under stratum of the Lobby, long cov- 
ered by successive layers of dirt. Fora 
quarter of a century back her story is 
now plain to read. 

Years ago, following the example of 
Chicago and other large cities of the 
United States, public spirited men and 
women of St. Louis drafted a bill for a 
Juvenile Court law for the correction of 
perverse boys and girls under the age of 
18 years, with the object of segregating 
this class from inveterate offenders. 
Feeling against the bill ran strong. 
It was denounced as a step towards 
paternalism. So determined appeared 
the opposition that one of the Circuit 
Judges of the city of St. Louis used his 
personal influence to defeat the measure. 
Its advocates then organized a Lobby 
and waited on the legislators at the 
capitol. These men included promi- 
nent and unselfish citizens, who with- 
out pay, or hope of it, and purely in a 
spirit of good citizenship, lobbied among 
the legislators. They formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the State 
Solons and pleaded for Juvenile Correc- 
tion until their cause was won and the 
bill passed. The total amount of their 
expenses was $100. 
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Very different was the corrupt Lobby 
which at the last session smashed by a 
single vote the repeal bill introduced to 
relieve Missouri from the strangle hold 
of the Baking Powder Trust, whose 
annual sales in the State amounted to 
$3,500,000. Placed on the statute books 
by enactment of the legislature of 1899 
was a law prohibiting the sale of baking 
powders containing alum. This law 
had been passed ostensibly in the in- 
terests of public health, really because 
all powders not made by the Trust con- 
tained a small and innocuous percen- 
tage ofalum. The bill was passed sur- 
reptitiously, Lon V. Stevens, at that 
time Governor of the State, asserting 
that when he signed it he was entirely 
ignorant of its true purpose. It is in- 
teresting to know that similar legisla- 
tion has been attempted by the Baking 
Powder Trust in twenty-seven States. 

The friends of a repeal measure were 
legion. To overcome their agitation 
the Trust literally flooded the upper 
branch of the Assembly with bribe 


‘money. One vote, that of Senator 


Farris, cost it $2,500. The Lieut.- 
Governor, who was also the presiding 
officer of the Senate, was paid $1,500. 
Other Senators received $1,000 apiece. 
Daniel J. Kelley, of New York, pro- 
prietor of a so-called Health Society jour- 
nal manipulated the Trust’s operations. 
Repeal legislation was attempted at the 
Igo! and 1903 sessions and defeated each 
time by the use of a boodle fund. 

In the last session of the legislature 
at Jefferson City the effrontery of the 
Lobby became sublime. A plausible es- 
timate places the boodle then squan- 
dred by the Baking Powder Trust at 
$50,000. ‘‘It was the highest priced 
legislature I ever ran up against,” re- 
marked Kelley, and it probably was. 
Market prices for legislators, sanctioned 
by time-honored custom, were wholly 
upset. Every man was trying to reap a 
golden harvest more quickly than his 
neighbor. Not only was all sense of 
shame gone, but apparently all fear of 
detection. One Senator deposited seven 
$1,000 bills in his bank the day after 
the legislature adjourned ; another, re- 
turning to his St. Louis ward, invited 
the boys to drink, and throwing down 


Former Governor and present Senator William Joel Stone of Missouri, the shrewdest politician of the south- 
west, whose record in connection with the Baking Powder Trust has won him most unenviable notoriety. 


a $1,000 bill asked the bartender to 
‘« take the price out of that.’’ Jealousy 
and hate cropped out too. Mere chance 
put Joseph W. Folk, the local circuit 
attorney of St. Louis, on the track and 
brought Attorney-General Crow to his 
side. Four Senators were indicted for 
bribery. The Lobby was disrupted, and 
its unquestioned chiefs driven into ex- 
ile, while the Lieut.-Governor of the 
State was forced to make the most hu- 
miliating confession ever dragged from 
so high an official in this country. 
That is the other picture. The vol- 
unteer and public-spirited Lobby, with 
its bill of expenses totaling $100, had 
developed into the most mischievous 
institution of modern times, spending 
$50,000 in its effort to defeat a single 
honest bill, and wrecking the reputa- 


tion of the fifth State in tthe Union. 

In the early eighties the Lobby grew 
into a regular and systematic business. 
Its personnel was made up principally of 
the representatives of the railroad com- 
panies. One of the most picturesque 
characters at that time was the late Col- 
onel John O’Day, a strong political 
leader and a corporation attorney of 
transcendent ability. While he repre- 
sented many diversified interests, his 
chief employer was the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad Company. He 
was followed by Martin L. Clardy, who 
acted in behalf of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Iron Mountain R. R. Co. 
Then came Judge Henry S. Priest, who 
is to-day the general counsel of the 
‘*$90,000,000’’ Street Railway Trust of 
St. Louis. 
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This triumvirate drew its influence 
from personal popularity, a decisive 
political following, and the prestige 
given by the wealth behind it. In that 
time argument had more force than 
money, and by reason of their standing, 
political, financial and social, the chiefs 
of the Lobby were paid enormous sal- 
aries. Each of them retired from the 
arena of legislative activity wealthy men. 

As time went on a more perfect or- 
ganization of the Lobby became essen- 
tial to the proper transaction of its 
growing volume of business. Scores 
of lobbyists flocked to Jefferson City, 
each representing some individual inter- 
est, but no important job could go 
through uncountenanced by some rec- 
ognized leader of the Third House, who 
would, unless the matter demanded his 
personal attention, turn it over to some 
subordinate, with strict injunctions to 
report progress to him. For many 
years these leaders formed a second tri- 
umvirate: Col.William H. Phelps, pop- 
ularly known as ‘ Bill,’’ Col. John J. 
Carrolland Capt.John W. Farris—rather 
a military company. 

Carroll served a term in Congress 
from St. Louis and was twice elected 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. Two years ago he retired from 
the State Lobby and recently went to 
Washington, where he now represents 
the railroad affairs of the Northern Se- 
curities Company. ‘‘ Bill’’ Phelps* is 
the Missouri ‘‘ Legislative Agent” of 
the Gould millions invested in the Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern, and Wabash Railroad 
Companies, and the St. Louis Termi- 
nal Association. He is one of the most 
conspicuous factors in the Missouri de- 
mocracy and, in spite of a bitter fight 
made against him by United States Sen- 
ator William J. Stone, aided by Col. 
William J. Bryan, he was elected a Del- 
egate-at-Large to the last national 
Democratic convention. He is a vin- 
dictive politician,a staunch friend anda 
bitter foe. Asa lawyer he ranks with 
the best. Known toevery railroad man 
and politician in the State of Missouri, 
he never boards a train without shaking 
hands with the brakeman, the fireman 
and others of the crew. He isa stu- 
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dent of human character and an ency- 
clopzedia upon the public record of every 
man who has been a member of the 
General Assembly within ten years. 

The Community of Interest idea is as 
prominent in the Lobby as in the Trusts. 
Developments have shown that the 
Lobby of Missouri has not been back- 
ward in this commercial advancement, 
and to-day it stands as perhaps the most 
singular combination of wealth in the 
entire world. Formerly the steam and 
street railroad corporations had a dozen 
representatives at Jefferson City, but 
gradually ‘‘ Bill’? Phelps became their 
all in all. The immensity of his re- 
sponsibility may be judged by the fact 
that the value of the steam railroads of 
Missouri is computed by the State Board . 
of Equalization at $360,000,000; the 
street railway systems at $125,000,000, 
or an aggregate of $485,000,000. He 
is also the agent for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company and the Schoolbook Trust. 
At the recent session of the legislature 
the duties of Phelps were so manifold 
that he was obliged to employ subordi- 
nates. His selection of aides was an- 
other indication of his far-seeing shrewd- 
ness. To handle the Democratic forces 
he employed Joe Shannon, of Kansas 
City, the most influential politician in 
western Missouri. On the Republican 
side his welfare was guarded by ‘‘ Fire 
Alarm’? John Flanagan, of Jasper Coun- 
ty. Flanagan served three terms inthe 
legislature, and won his appellation of 
‘Fire Alarm’’ from the torridity of his 
speeches. How well Phelps managed 
the interests of his clients is attested by 
the fact that not one bill inimical to the 
railroads, the telegraph and telephone 
companies and the Schoolbook Trust 
received favorable consideration. 

‘‘T’d rather have Bill Phelps’ block 
of free transportation than half a mil- 
lion dollars to control legislation,’ said 
a former State official at Jefferson City 
one day, and he stated as his reason that 
a legislator who would decline to accept 
money had no hesitancy in riding on a 
railroad pass, although in either case he 
is guilty of accepting a bribe. Between 
January 1 and March 25 of this year the 
legislature was in session, and during 


* Since the session of the grand jury Col. Phelps has retired to parts unknown. 
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These four men controlled in great measure the legislative forces of the Lobby 


Sen. Charles A. Smith, of St. Louis,‘ one of the boys." 


that period 125 out of 175 members of 
the General Assembly used free railroad 
tickets. This meant a dead loss to the 
railroad companies of about $15,000. 
Would this money be given away if the 
investment represented no return ? 
Next to the railroad corporations it is 
the Fire and Life Insurance companies, 
the Trust companies and the banks that 
are most vitally affected by legislation. 
This clientele was looked after largely 
by Christopher Ellerbe, of St. Louis, 
and Captain John W. Farris, father of 
the Crawford County Senator, Frank 
Farris. Another political genius who 
performed conspicuous Lobby serv- 
ices, but who acted rather independent- 
ly of the others, is William Joel 
Stone, the present junior United States 
Senator from Missouri, who on account 
of his slick and noiseless methods is 
known throughout the State as ‘‘Gum 
Shoe Bill.’’ The Lobby has learned 
to know him well as agent for the For- 
eign Security Companies doing business 
in his State, as protector of the brew- 
ing interests, and as trusted adviser of 
the street railway companies of Mis- 


Sen. John F. Morton, of Ray County, ‘King of the Lobby.” 


souri. In 1899 the street railway com- 
panies of St. Louis were assessed at only 
$7,000,000, and Stone protested against 
any increase in the valuation. To-day 
they are paying taxes on $20,000,000. 

A little later Stone was employed 
by the Baking Powder Lobby at an ex- 
pense, it issaid, of $5,000. It was not 
money alone that the Lobby depended 
upon. Some sop of sentiment must be 
thrown to the public, and ‘‘ Gum Shoe 
Bill’’ was the chosen instrument. In 
an address made to the legislature, but 
intended for a much wider audience, 
the ex-Governor and present Senator 
from Missouri assumed an attitude of 
outraged citizenship. 

‘*T appear before you,’’ said he, ‘‘at 
the request of the Health Society of 
Missouri. This association is composed 
of Missouri people—good people, both 
men and women—living in different 
parts of the State, with headquarters at 
St. Louis.” 

And then, after expatiating with bit- 
terness upon the selfish efforts of the 
rival baking powder companies to repeal 
the law, which prohibited them from 


and protected the interests of their clients with rare skill and fidelity. 


Sen. W. P. Sullivan, of Christian County, 

now under indictment. 
doing a perfectly legitimate business in 
Missouri, on account of the harmless ad- 
mixture of alum in their commodities, 
he exclaimed in an outburst of splendid 
indignation, ‘‘ Can greed put on a more 
ghastly aspect than this ?’’ 

Unhappily for eloquence, when the 
grand jury took up the subject of legis- 
lative boodling and discovered that the 
$20,000,000 Baking Powder Trust had 
used boodle to further its legislative 
desires, the character and scope of 
Stone’s ‘‘ health association ’’ was laid 
bare. Briefly, ‘‘the good people—both 
men and women’’—who composed the 
society were, according to sworn testi- 
mony, just three in number—Daniel J. 
Kelley, prime lobbyist for the Trust; an 
itinerant Baptist preacher, and William 
J. Stone himself, while the headquarters 
in St. Louis were none other than the per- 
sonal offices of ‘‘Gum Shoe Bill.’’ No 
more impudent deception could be prac- 
ticed upon the public, but unhappily 
Stone himself can be reached by public 
censure alone. Since he was not a pub- 
lic officer of the State of Missouri, his 
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Sen. Frank Farris, of Crawford County, indicted for 
wholesale bribery. 


‘retainer’ from the Trust must be con- 
sidered as a retainer, not a bribe. 

Bill Phelps and Senator Stone had 
been political partners for fifteen years. 
In storm and sunshine they were as Da- 
mon and Pythias. But there was one 
thing Bill Phelps loved better than Bill 
Stone—his Lobby. When Stone in- 
truded there he protested. Then Stone 
went further. From his own glass house 
he denounced Phelps as a lobbyist. 

‘“We both suck eggs,’’ replied Phelps, 
‘*but Stone hides the shells.’’ At first 
the politicians refused to believe that 
Bill Phelps and hisGum Shoe namesake 
had parted company, but it was true. 

Within the legislature itself the allies 
of the Lobby were organized with equal 
perfection. Evidence has shown that 
the General Assembly of Missouri was 
controlled at the last session of the 
legislature by ten men. Frank Farris, 
of Crawford County, and John F. Mor- 
ton, of Ray, known as ‘‘ King of the 
Lobby,’’ were the ‘‘big guns.’’ Farris 
was the orator of the two, and though 
suspicion often pointed to him as a man 
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with a price, he covered his tracks to 
perfection. Morton was similar in every 
respect but one. Farris concealed his 
connection with the Lobby. Morton 
was openly its champion. Wherever 
he could he spoke in its interest, de- 
fended it when it was assailed, and 
flatly asserted that more public good 
came from the Lobby than from any- 
where else in the halls of the legisla- 
ture. Without it, he declared, all sorts 
of detrimental bills could be foisted upon 
the makers of the laws. 

So in the Senate. In the lower 
house eight men held the other seven 
score safe. Their judgment was un- 
questioned, and in special legislation 
the body of the house voted blindly in 
the lead of these men. 

With the material at hand the Lobby 
relied on method to bring about its 
wishes. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that a bill, drawn up by the best lawyers 
in some community, promising great 
benefits to the public, but danger to 
some patron of the Lobby, is intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. The 
first act of the Lobby is to ascertain 
where the bill came from. Itis possible 
that it may have been introduced, ‘‘ by 
request.’’ In this instance a friendly 
Senator approaches the gentleman who 
introduced the bill, and asks that it be 
withdrawn. During these preliminar- 
ies the Lobby does not appear, but its 
agent does his best ‘‘in a friendly way”’ 
to stop the bill then and there. If he 
fails the Lobby gets to work. As soon 
as the ‘bill goes to committee, the pres- 
sure begins. As a general thing the 
Lobby has one or more friends on each 
of the Standing Committees. These are 
asked to smother the bill, if practicable, 
and if there is too much strength be- 
hind the measure, to defer action as long 
as possible. Presuming that this too 
fails, the next step is to have the bill 
returned tothe committee ‘‘so that per- 
sons whose interests it affects may be 
heard from.’’ The fourth period in the 
life of a measure to be garroted by 
the Lobby is when it is made a special 
order of business and then laid over in- 
formally. Should this prove futile the 
Lobby makes it a point to prevent a 
quorum. Beaten once more, the Lobby 


-can become. 
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plays trumps. The bill is so smothered 
with amendments that even its father 
would not recognize it. 

How is this done? Evidence before 
the Cole County and St. Louis grand 
juries reveals how brazen the Lobby 
One of the franchise 
measures, a just bill to tax the fran- 
chise of public service corporations, 
had survived all the first blows of the 
Lobby. It was in proper shape for pas- 
sage, and its friends had every reason 
to believe it would go to a vote and re- 
ceive the sanction of the Senate. But 
the Lobby was ready. 

‘There is a curtain just behind the 
chair of the president of the Senate,’’ 
confessed Ljieut-Governor John A. 
Lee, formerly president of the Senate. 
‘‘Behind this curtain Bill Phelps 
and another man stood, writing amend- 
ment after amendment. These a page 
carried past the president and down the 
aisles to the desk of Senator Frank Far- 
tis. Farris offered the amendments as 
fast as they reached him. I don’t know 
how many amendments were sent to 
him, but they were enough to confuse 
the entire house, and, when Farris got 
through, the bill was as effectually killed 
as if it had never had life.” 

But these gentle tricks of the Lobby 
are overshadowed by its chief weapon. 
This consists in holding up the General 
Appropriation bill. In this there is 
more trickery than in anything elsethat 
the Lobby of the Missouri legislature 
is responsible for, and it brings more 
results than any other Lobby method. 
Besides it doesn’t waste a dollar. The 
State pays out for the maintenance of 
the public institutions and for salaries 
connected with them, something like 
three million dollars annually. This 
money must come by appropriation 
from the General Assembly. Every 
one of these institutions must have an 
appropriation to exist, and its officers 
must look to their State representative 
for their pay and for the means of con- 
ducting the particular asylum they may 
be connected with. The institutions 
are scattered all over the State and each 
Senator has one or more in his district. 
It is but natural that he should strive 
to get all he can for his constituents. 
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He knows that for each 
dollar short of the re- 
quisite amount he will 
be called to an account- 
ing, and hischief concern, 
when he leaves for the 
capitol is this appropria- 
tion. Failure, he realizes, 
cannot be explained, and 
if he comes back without 
the vote of the Senate 
appropriating the neces- 
sary funds, he will meet 
a political doom worse 
than exile. The Lobby 
knows this and makes 
capital out of it. 

Take a case. The Sen- 
ate has a bill before it re- 
ducing railroad fare from 
three to two cents a mile. 
This bill has lived through 
the early assaults, as nar- 
rated in the foregoing and 
has come to a vote of 
life and death. ‘‘John 
Brown” is one of those 
unalterably in favor of 
the bill. He is incorrupt- 
ible. Stupidity he has 
never been accused of 
and he cannot be lured 
into a mistake in an- 
nouncing his vote. There 
is only one way to reach 
him and that is through 
the appropriation. Smith is the Lobby’s 
agent within the chamber. 

‘«Smith,’’ says the Lobby, ‘‘ Brown 
swears he is going to vote for this bill. 
Tell him if he does you will hold up the 
Appropriation bill for his district.”’ 
Smith carries the message. The Lobby 
is not known in it, but poor Brown sees 
his political elimination if he antagon- 
izes the powers that be, and in exchange 
for fair treatment of his constituents casts 
his vote as the Lobby wishes. 

But the gentle persuasion of ‘‘sand- 
bagging,’’ and ‘‘influence’’ yield in 
effectiveness to the paramount power 
of ‘‘ the stuff.’? Money talks. The con- 
fessions made to Circuit Attorney Folk 
by former Senators Charles Schweick- 
ardt and Fred C. Busche, of St. Louis, 
portray the full extent of the Lobby’s 
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Former Licutenant-Governor John A, Lee, whose confession before the 
grand jury wrought havoc with the Lobby. 


methods. Busche is a man of large 
business affairs and was elected to the 
Senate three consecutive terms extend- 
ing from 1887 to 1899. He acknowl- 
edged that in this time he had received 
$15,000 for all the work he had done 
to advance the interests of the Lobby. 
At the beginning of each session he was 
paid a retainer bribe of $500, from the 
steam railroad interests, and a similar 
amount from the street railroad com- 
panies. As bills affecting his corpora- 
tion clients came up he was paid ad- 
ditional bribe money. He declared that 
when he went to the legislature he in- 
tended faithfully to abide by the wishes 
of his constituents and shun dishonest 
associations. His first experience with 
the Lobby came when he received 
notice that a bill to place a flagman at 
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every railroad crossing in the State 
would be introduced. 

‘* Bill’’ Phelps was the man who con- 
veyed the information and it was he who 
drew up the bill. After the bill was 
presented Phelps asked Busche how he 
intended to vote. 

‘*T don't know,’’ replied Busche. 

‘* Well,” said Phelps ‘‘just vote 
against it.’’ 

Busche understood perfectly that it 
was a ‘‘sandbag ’’ measure and was as- 
tonished to find that a lobbyist was its 
author. At all events, out of pure 
honesty of motive, he went on record 
against the bill which was killed by an 
overwhelming vote. The next day 
Phelps went to Busche and thanked him 
for what he had done. 

‘* He pushed something in my pocket 
and hurried away,” said Busche in his 
confession; ‘‘ it was a $100 bill. I was 
ashamed to return it and so I kept it. 
That bill made me a full-fledged boo- 
dler.’’ 

It was not till confronted before the 
grand jury with Senator Schweickardt 
that Buscheconfessed. Even then he was 
afraid to refute his first denials and asked 
Folk, the Circuit Attorney, for time. 

‘*Go home and pray,’’ sternly bade 
the Circuit Attorney, ‘‘pray to your 
God for divine guidance and return here 
in three days.’’ 

Busche did pray and he _ re- 
turned to the Circuit Attorney in 
tears. He was trembling like a fright- 
ened child and he could not wait in an 
outer office. 

‘J have done as you told me,’’ he 
cried,’’ ‘‘and God has shown me the 
error of my ways. ‘Take me before the 
grand jury at once.” 

Senator Schweickardt, unable to 
withstand the merciless questioning of 
Folk, broke down and made a full con- 
fession. He admitted being a tool of 
the Lobby and asserted that he con- 
trolled the votes of four other Senators 
on the Republican side. One instance 
he told of is worthy of repetition. 

‘* One measure had been voted on as 
was desired,’’ he said in his confession. 
‘“‘T cannot recall the exact bill, bu: 
the Senate had not adjourned for the 
day, after the vote, and I was still at my 
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desk when a page entered with a note 
addressed to ‘ Senator Schweickardt.’ I 
opened it. Inside was $1,000. Of 
course I knew what it was for and 
dividing it into four equal parts I paid 
it over immediately to the four Senators 
whose votes I controlled.’’ 

With these facts given to the public 
the question rises why has not the 
crime been exposed before. Sums have 
been disbursed by the Lobby varying 
between $250,000 spent to secure the 
passage of a bill favorable to St. Louis 
street railways, and a wretched little 
check for $250 to smother a resolution 
calling for a committee report on an 
unimportant measure. The answer is 
simple. Bribery is a crime in the dark. 
It is committed in secret and the law 
makes the bribe giver and the bribe 
taker equally guilty. Both parties to 
the crime have a double desire to keep 
their culpability as secret as possible, 
first because of their joint guilt in the 
eyes of the law and secondly because 
of their common reward bought at the 
expense of the people. 

In the case of Missouri it was pure 
chance that brought about the ruin 
of the Lobby. On the statute books 
there is a law regulating the style 
and price of text books for the schools 
and the contract for this was in the 
hands of the Schoolbook Trust. A rival 
firm wanted to get a foothold in the 
State and developments show that the 
Ring was at its service. A bill was 
drawn up to change the system, which 
would have meant a fortune to the rival 
concern. In the legislature its chief 
opponent was Joe Shannon, and he 
gathered a band about him who were 
dubbed the ‘‘Filipinos.’’ The fight 
was a desperate one. Speaker White- 
cotton was an advocate of the bill and 
was accused of trying to force it through 
by gag methods. It finally came toa 
vote and the bill was defeated. White- 
cotton left the chair declaring :— 

‘‘There is boodle here; it sticks 
out.”’ : 

The words had a singular effect. 
They called for an investigation, and 
Judge Hazel was called on to empanel 
a special grand jury. It was done, 
and then the strength of Folk’s char- 
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acter became apparent. No one in or out 
of the State believed for a minute that 
the Jefferson City inquiry would be as 
far-reaching as it has become. That 
was because it was thought that Folk 
would not be able to get at the evidence. 
In this they were deceived. Quietly he 
gathered evidence and sent it to At- 
torney-General E. C. Crow, and this ev- 
idence led to Lieut.-Governor John A. 
Lee. He was cornered and twice went 
before the Cole 
County grand 
jury with a 
denial of all 
knowledge on 
his lips. Then 
Folk and Crow 
caught him. 
It was the evi- 
dence of ‘‘that 
fellow Folk,’’ 
as Lee called 
him, which 
staggered the 
second highest 
officer in the 
State. 

““T can tell 
you nothing 
except about 
the $1,000 
check that 
Daniel J. Kel- 
ley gave my 
brother Bob 
for me,’’ he 
said. 

‘That is all 
we wish at the 
present,’’ was 
the quiet re- 
j oinder of tector of the Gould interests in 
the Circuit Attorney of St. Louis. 

The evidence was forthcoming and 
an information was issued for the arrest 
of Kelley, who forthwith fled the coun- 
try. A subpcena was issued for Col. 
Bill Phelps, who has not. since then 
made his appearance in the State of 
Missouri. 

The whole story of the Baking Pow- 
der Lobby then came to light. The 
tale is a thing to ponder over, for Kelley 
and his mates are very perfect examples 
of their type. 

In his visits to Jefferson City on be- 


Col. Bill Phelps, the overshadowin, 
issourt, and at present in exile, 
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half of the Baking Powder Trust, Kel- 
ley always worked under an assumed 
name, that of ‘‘ Mr. Brown.”’ He ap- 
peared seldom at the capitol. Most of 
his business with the senators was con- 
ducted in St. Louis. Usually the Sen- 
ate took a recess from Friday until Mon- 
day, and in the intervening days the 
boodlers met for consultation. They 
stopped at the best hotels, lived lavishly 
as princes, circulated money with gen- 
erosity, and 
held their 
heads high as 
honored mem- 
bers of the 
community. 
Still the agi- 
tation against 
the Baking 
Powder Trust 
continued, and 
during the last 
session of the 
legislature 
there seemed 
more than a 
possibility that 
the repeal bill 
might be re- 
ported by the 
Committee on 
Criminal Jur- 
isprudence, to 
which it had 
been referred. 
To obviate 
such a catas- 
trophe Chair- 
man James 
Orchard quiet- 
figure in the Lobby, long pro- lyslippedaway 
with the bill 
in his pocket, thus giving the impres- 
sion that it had been killed in commit- 
tee. For months it was a standing 
joke in legislative circles that Orchard 
had kept the bill so long in his hip 
pocket that he had warped his pan- 
taloons into ‘‘ high waters.’’ But there 
is little to jest at in the fact that after 
the adjournment of the legislature szxe 
ate, this man Orchard instructed the clerk 


‘of the Senate, according to the latter’s 


sworn statement, to falsify the minutes by 
inserting a fictitious statement that the 
Committee on Jurisprudence had report- 
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ed adversely upon the very bill against 
which he had not dared to go on record. 
Nor is it humorous that the Trust dis- 
tributed hundreds of dodgers intended to 
fool the public with the statement that 
thecommittee had considered the bill and 
rejected it as injurious to public health. 

Now it happened that Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Lee was ambitious to become 
the chief executive of Missouri. His 
campaign was started a year ago and 
his posters littered the State from end 
to end. So confident were his hopes 
that this ex-drummer abandoned his 
regular business and gave himself over 
to a carnival of political scheming. 
Previously he had been the friend and 
active supporter of Senator Farris, who, 
through the use of money, controlled 
absolutely ten or twelve of hiscolleagues. 
Mr. Lee dickered with Farris on the 
baking powder deal and the two jointly 
handled the ‘‘ slush fund ’’ which crip- 
pled the legislation desired by the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. But with the 
approach of the 1903 session the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor saw that the Lobby was 
dangerous. To achieve his ambition he 
felt he must break with his friends, but 
in so doing he went too far, and at- 
tacked Senator Farris, who was a can- 
didate for Speaker fro fem. of the Sen- 
ate, supporting instead Thomas I. Ru- 
bey, a banker of La Plata. This act 
of the Lieutenant-Governor kindled the 
flame which subsequently consumed his 
own hopes and the hopes of Senator Far- 
ris, and paved the way for the exposure 
of Missouri’s legislative rottenness. 

In an open letter addressed to the 
“President of the State Senate,’’ Farris 
threw down the glove. 

‘* Since when,’’ he asked the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, ‘‘did you decide to 
reform? Your position smacks of the 
alum taste.’’ 

The late Assembly had just convened 
when Daniel J. Kelley, bent on a sec- 
ond errand of bribery, came to St. Louis. 
Unaware of the friction between Lee 
and Farris, he opened negotiations for 
the purchase of the Senate. 

‘IT would like you to arrange your 
committees,” saia Kelley to Lee, ‘‘as 
you did two years ago.’’ 

‘* How was that ?’’ asked Lee, feign- 
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ing to forget that he appointed the 
Criminal Jurisprudence Committee, 
whose personnel at the 1go1 session ex- 
actly suited Mr. Kelley. Kelley was 
astounded. Could it be, he asked him- 
self, that his most reliable Lobby aide 
had gone back on him? Impossible ! 

‘‘John,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve got $15,000 
to spend up there this winter ’’ (referring 
to Jefferson City). 

‘* Well you had better see Frank Far- 
ris about that,’’ Lee replied. There- 
upon Kelley saw Farris and the deal 
was made through that gentleman. Far- 
ris lost the fight for the Senate Speak- 
ership and this tended to embitter him 
still more against the man who had de- 
nounced him asa lobbyist. When the 
repeal measure was called up for final 
decision Farris, leading the trust forces, 
nianipulated his strength so adroitly that 
a tie vote resulted, and Lee as the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate was com- 
pelled to declare himself. It was a 
dramatic moment. For a minute Lee 
stood erect on the rostrum and gazed at 
Farris. The latter was standing before 
his desk, his face pale and drawn but 
the very personification of unyielding 
determination. Lifting his voiceslightls 
and in quivering tones Farris pointea 
his finger at Lee and said :— 

‘‘Mr. President, we are waiting for 
you.’’ 

Again there was a death-like pause 
which was broken by the president’s 
trembling voice as he pronounced his 
“‘Aye’’ and put himself irrevocably on 
record against repeal. 

Ten days later, on March 25, of this 
year, Kelly handed to Robert E. Leean 
envelope containing a check for $1,000. 
‘*Give this to your brother John,”’ 
said Kelley, ‘‘ he will understand what 
it is for.’’ 

Quebec is Kelley’s address for the pres- 
ent. He is sojourning there with two 
other equally notorious gentlemen, 
Messrs. Greene and Gaynor, of Army 
scandal fame. 

This evidence gave Folk the oppor- 
tunity to bring to life all the Lobby 
dealings with the sworn law-makers of 
the State and he has not spared one of 
them. The Lobby of Missouri is a 
thing to read about, not tosee or touch. 


